THE   INTENT   OF   THE   CRITIC

closely the reader and the work of art, the critic-as-
systematizer must measure the work of art in important
respects. Ultimately, since the very word "important"
requires a value-judgment, he must determine the
worth of his material. To accomplish this, he must set
up certain standards not formally expressed within the
work of art, for no great book judges itself, and no
judgment can be made without some standard, some
code or decalogue or yardstick. The responsible critic
cannot present such a final judgment in a flash. A great
work of art is so complex that a simple evaluation may
easily be false. And if a poem is so difficult that a reader
cannot appraise it completely with ease and speed, then
the process of ameliorating the relationship between
reader and poem must proceed slowly and partially.
One thing must be considered at a time. The very
word criticism, deriving ultimately from a Greek verb
meaning to separate, suggests that the natural, perhaps
the inevitable, method of criticizing is to consider
separable parts or elements in a poem or picture. And
when the critic separates parts from a whole novel or
drama, the critic will be tending toward judgments
regarding values. He will be stating, or implying, that
the diction of a poem, the structure of a play, the
social ideas of a novel, the use of sources in an epic,
the moral profundity of an artist, are worth serious
consideration.